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Our friend saw no sign of either a wall or a street, but he
felt glad all the same that his parent didn't mention such things
as valla or fossae.
"Oh, the street, by all means!" he replied.
They advanced accordingly along the bottom of the green
trench. On either side of them a grassy rampart rose steep and
smooth to a height of about fifty feet.
Dud had never been at Mai-Dun in anything but bad
weather; and the last time he came the wind and rain had
swept round this green gully with such violence that he could
think of nothing but the force of the contending elements.
Nor had he ever come with Claudius, in spite of all their
talks about the place. He had deliberately dodged it, being
reluctant to listen in such a spot to nothing but praise of Roman
civilization. For his present companion the Roman occupation
might have occurred yesterday. Indeed, Mr. Quirm referred
to it in exactly the same tone of indulgent contempt as he
referred to last year's excavations.
Light and lovely airs cooled their faces as they advanced,
drifting and eddying about them, stirring the grasses first in
one direction and then in another, and letting them fall back
into breathing immobility as they wandered off again.
Dud had noticed already three different sorts of butterflies:
the brimstone, the common white, and the tortoise-shell; and
among several minute plants in the grass of whose names he
was ignorant, he marked a few that were well-known to him,
especially the blue and the white milkwort.
Mr. Quirm was expatiating to his companion now on the
limitations of the new methods of archaeology. No human be-
ings, he told his son, could possibly live under the conditions
"revealed," as these new students of the past put it, by "sci-
entific excavation." Mai-Dun was a civilized polis, long before
the Romans came, and it is only an impoverished imagination
that sees them as living in miserable thatched holes, along with
bones and cinders and potsherds. "You must remember, lad,"
he said, "we're talking of the civilization that built Stone-
henge and Avebury. Why should the dwellers in Mai-Dun be
regarded as wretched earth-burrowers, when their contempo-
raries could raise such monuments!"
It was, however, less the actual arguments his companion
kept using that affected our friend than a certain vague exulta-